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Industrial Review of the Year, 1923-1924 


, (Prepared for use in connection with Labor Sunday) 


Few signal or dramatic events have occurred in Amer- 
ican industrial relations since Labor Day, 1923. The 
main lines of policy on the part of industrial concerns 
and labor organizations have continued unchanged. Labor 
disputes have been numerous but less sharp and serious 
than during the preceding twelve months. The labor 
movement appears to have checked the losses occasioned 
by the industrial depression following the war and the 
aggressive campaign of employing interests which ac- 
companied it. The American Federation of Labor re- 
ported at its annual convention in Portland last October 
a loss for the year of 269,167 members, as against a loss 
for the previous year of 710,893. This left the mem- 
bership 2,926,468. 


THE STRENGTH OF LABOR 


It must be remembered, however, that the strength of 
labor movement in America is very inadequately shown 

by trade union membership since it rests largely upon 
the control of labor in great basic industries—coal mining, 
building, garment making, printing, machine and elec- 
trical work and transportation. In these industries organ- 
ized labor has suffered no crippling losses from the inroads 
of open shop campaigns or from unemployment. It is of 
more than incidental interest that 29,000 of the member- 
ship loss in recent years is chargeable to the shrinkage of 
the brewery workers who have dropped since the war 
from 45,000 to 16,000. 

Probably no better index of the growing strength and 
developing strategy of the labor movement could be found 
than the growth of labor banks. The beginning of 1924 
saw over twenty such institutions in operation represent- 
ing total resources of about $50,000,000. These financial 
ventures on the part of labor have apparently been ac- 
cepted by the financial community as sound and as offer- 
ing an opportunity for cooperation with old line banking 
enterprises ; as witness the joint purchase of the Empire 
Trust Company by the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ Bank and the National City Company. 

It is now possible to discover by a survey of labor dis- 
putes since 1916 the effect of the war upon labor prosper- 
ity and also the relation of industrial disputes to the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Of the settlements reported to the United States Bureau 

Labor Statistics, 1916-1923 inclusive, the distribution 
of victories as between employers and workers has been 
as follows : 

Result 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923" 
In favor of employers 748 395 465 680 650 701 229 165 
n favor of employes 749 631 627 583 397 256 229 207 


* First six months. Figures from American Labor Year Book, 1924. 


In 1916 the honors were even; the war gave the unions 
an unprecedented ascendancy over the employers; the 
business cycle reversed their positions, and by 1922 
equilibrium had again been restored. This tells the story 
of the shift of economic power. It was with this shift 
in mind that the Labor Sunday Message of the Federal 
Council of Churches in 1923 urged organized labor to 
take advantage of the returning opportunity for moral 
leadership. 


COOPERATION OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Evidence that labor is ready to assume such respon- 
sibility for higher standards of industrial service is re- 
vealed in the experience of the last few months on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. It will be recalled that the 
president of the B. and O. led the way toward a settle- 
ment of the shopmen’s strike by promulgating what has 
come to be known as the Baltimore Agreement. Taking 
advantage of the return of peace and friendly relation- 
ships, the shop crafts, under the leadership of technical 
advisers, offered to assume joint responsibility for making 
the worst shop on the road—worst, i.e., with respect to 
production and discipline—a paying proposition. A re- 
markable degree of success has already been attained and 
the joint efforts of company and employes are now being 
extended to other points on the system. 

A contract recently entered into provides for the 
stabilization of employment by utilizing the facilities of 
the Baltimore and Ohio to the fullest possible extent for 
the maintenance, rebuilding and remodeling of locomotives 
and car equipment as well as for the manufacture of sup- 
plies and material needed for mechanical and other pur- 
poses. It recognizes the possibilities of constructive co- 
operation by the employes in matters of shop operation 
and output and implies an equitable share between shop- 
men and the railroad in the benefits of cooperation. The 
plan provides for local joint committees at 45 designated 
points on the railroad and for a joint system cooperative 
committee. The function of these committees is the dis- 
cussion of questions relating to planning and carrying on 
the work. 

The contest remains acute between trade unionism on 
the one hand and various forms of “company unions” on 
the other. The recently reported study by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches of the attitude of the shop crafts employes 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad toward the Company’s em- 
ploye representation plan revealed on the one hand that 
even after two years of aggressive effort on the part of 
the Company comparatively little enthusiasm for the plan 


was felt by the men; on the other hand, it showed that 
the shop craft unions which had suddenly been built up 
to large proportions during the war had failed to make 
ny deep impression or to win any lasting loyalty from the 
rank and file. However, considerable numbers of former 
employes, who in spite of the fact that their cause had 
long since been Jost still considered themselves “on 
strike,” maintained a remarkable loyalty to the union 
regardless of financial loss to themselves. While it is 
premature to draw final conclusions from the experience 
of these two railroads the obvious inferences are that 
loyalty to an organization or to an industry develops 
but slowly; that it cannot be purchased save on terms 
which the workers enthusiastically accept; but that 
a strong loyalty to a labor organization is not necessarily 
inconsistent with a high industrial morale and may become 
an asset in promoting industrial efficiency. 


AND POLitIcs 


A new chapter has been begun in the political history 
of the American labor movement. Efforts made hitherto 
to form a labor party have been abortive. They have 
been opposed by the American Federation of Labor, the 
strongest single labor force in America, as contrary to 
the peculiar genius of American labor. The socialists, 
who in Great Britain have placed themselves in a posi- 
tion of leadership within the Labor Party, have in this 
country held themselves aloof from other political move- 
ments. However, the Conference for Progressive Po- 
litical Action, organized two years ago, has now suc- 
ceeded in bringing together some of the strongest units 
of the labor movement, the Socialist Party and the regular 
wing of the Farmer Labor Party, to promote the can- 
didacy of Senator LaFollette for the presidency and, 
immediately after the election, no matter what the out- 

me, to form a new party. The indications are that 
if the movement develops coherence and integrity a party 
somewhat similar to the British Labor Party will be 
formed with the Socialist Party undertaking to play the 
same part in it that the Independent Labor Party—the 
party of Ramsay MacDonald—plays in the British Labor 
movement. 

The platform of this new group is what liberals call 
progressive and what conservatives call radical. It is in 
striking contrast to the platforms of the two old parties, 
which make no attempt to deal with industrial issues save 
in a cursory way. 


INDUSTRY AND ETHICS 


One of the outstanding events of the year was the 
undertaking on the part of the steel industry to eliminate 
the twelve hour day. This action by the responsible heads 
of the industry after they had given a negative answer both 
to the demands of organized labor and to the appeal of 
the Federal administration was a frank recognition of 
the power of public opinion organized by industrial en- 
gineers on the one hand and churchmen on the other. 
No adequate survey has been made to determine the 
extent of the installation of the shorter shift or of its 
consequences, but reports indicate that it has been ex- 
oy introduced and that the change has fully justified 
itself. 

The abolition of the long day in the steel industry raises 
new the question of the efficacy of public opinion in 
bringing about industrial change and specifically the ques- 
tion of the function of the church with reference to 
industry. An attempt was made during the current year 
by a committee of the National Conference of Social 
Work to evaluate the ethical forces making for the im- 
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provement of industrial standards. This report, hitherto 
unpublished, was signed by eminent industrial experts, 
employers, representatives of the labor movement, and 
of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. Since it deals 
specifically and critically with certain commonly held ideals 
of industrial relations, a portion of it is here reproduced 
as reflecting current thought upon the industrial situa- 
tion. After reviewing the many ideals and platforms 
that have been drawn up by religious bodies and by groups 
of social workers during the last few years, the com- 
mittee said: 

“We feel that at the present time church groups are 
taking excessive satisfaction in having ‘gone on record’ 
for this or that ideal without feeling the responsibility of 
securing increasing recognition of the principle in action. 

“Indeed a recognition of this fact is undoubtedly lessen- 
ing the interest of socially minded people within and 
without the churches in formal pronouncements that deal 
with abstractions. Many persons who have taken a prom- 
inent part in the making of standards are now feeling 
that we have passed the stage of formal pronouncement- 
making and that attention must be given to the discovery 
of methods by which specific improvements can be brought 
about. There is a new emphasis upon experimentation. 
Not only that, but there is a greater disposition to question 
the value and even the validity of abstract pronounce- 
ments which have little reference to the concrete situa- 
tion which is faced and to the economic requirements of 
getting things done. There is less of dogmatism concerning 
what ought to be, and a more wholesome respect for facts 
and a more prudent regard for the limitations which they 
place upon us. 

“Perhaps a more serious aspect of the matter is the 
fact that large numbers of earnest men who are industrial 
employers are today quite unable to make consistent 
progress toward what they themselves regard as valid 
ideals. The socialization of industry is in no small part 
a matter of liberating and directing the idealism of suc- 
cessful and influential men who have the spirit of progress 
and of public service. As social workers, educators or 
religious leaders, we render them slight service by re- 
iterating idealistic phrases if we give them no place to 
take hold. All social progress is a problem in engineer- 
ing, and the trouble with us is that with respect to our 
industrial ideals we are strong on snapshots but weak on 
blueprints. 


THe “Livinc WaGE” 


“Consider, for example, one of the foremost industrial 
standards and ideals that we have been talking about 
during the last decade. What is the net result of our 
advocacy of the ‘living wage’? That this concept, 
merely as a slogan, was helpful in connection with the 
budget method of determining wage issues cannot be 
questioned. Yet we are no more able now than we were at 
the end of the war to give definite content to the term. 
In the nature of the case, this is inevitably true. The 
term ‘living wage’ defines a continually receding goal; the 
enrichment of the worker's life increases the minimum 
requisite for its support. But this is not all. The 
establishment of a minimum wage involves a careful 
scrutiny of the market. In practice, minimum wage com- 
missions find it necessary to set the minimum so low that 
the majority of the workers in the occupations covered 
by the award are not affected by it—so difficult is it to 
apply an arbitrary principle within the field of modern 
aggressive industrial competition. There are industries 
that are permanently underpaid in which the fixing of a 
minimum comfort wage would put the product entirely 
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off the market, unless it were possible to effect a com- 
plete readjustment of the consumer’s budget. . . 
The only effectual approach to such a problem involves 
Bint responsibility of workers and management for the 
efficient continuance of the industry, growing out of the 
realization of joint risks. The concept of a living wage 
can have no definite content without reference to the prod- 
uct and to the social efficiency of the industry as a joint 
enterprise. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND ARBITRATION 


“Even the issue of collective bargaining cannot be 
settled objectively in accord with any slogan that either 
group in industry may invent. It is not a simple question 
of right and wrong: it is a way of industrial action along 
which the parties to industry must negotiate their passage 
in a spirit of give and take. Is it any wonder that we are 
marking time in the matter of securing recognition of 
the principle of collective bargaining when we try to pre- 
scribe it as a duty rather than as a highly experimental 
undertaking which indeed promises large rewards but 
only on condition that a high price is paid in terms of 
responsible, energetic action and good faith? Collective 
bargaining may mean much or little. To be sure, it is 
of more than ordinary use as an ideal principle of action 
for the reason that it is essentially dynamic rather than 
static. But to insist that an employer must recognize a 
union is of little use or meaning save as the question is 
asked ‘To what end?’ The more progressive labor unions 
recognize this fact. They understand that in this con- 
nection as in every other, self-determination has no moral 
quality save within the sphere of socially creative effort. 

“Let us consider one more commonly acclaimed ideal 
in industrv—the principle of arbitration. There could be 
no better illustration than this idea affords that to impose 

formula of action upon industrial groups is an ethically 
marren procedure. Arbitration has little in it to commend 
from the ethical point of view, unless it is a device self- 
imposed, merely as an incident in the process of social 
adjustment within industry. When imposed by the com- 
munity it may perhaps be justified as an emergency 
measure but it is essentially a negative and anti-social pro- 
cedure because it puts an end to the only processes that 
can result in true solutions; it is terminal and static, not 
creative.” 

All this means that religious and ethical leaders are 
taking their responsibility more seriously than in the past. 
Many of the criticisms leveled at the churches by both 
employers and labor leaders have grown out of the fact 
that they have often been content with idealistic gen- 
eralizations. An attempt is now being made to effect a 
working alliance among educators, social scientists, econ- 
omists of the newer “institutional” school, engineers, and 
experts in business and industry who can give practical 
validity to the ethical formulations which have been 
criticised, and often with evident justification, by the 
business community as lacking in reality and soundness. 


New TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Certain new working agreements have been drawn up 
which contain notable provisions. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, who went on strike in 
Greater New York on June 25 have returned to work 
fter having negotiated an agreement which preserves 
“le principle of the union shop, provides for the estab- 
lishment of arbitration machinery and creates an unem- 
ployment insurance fund which is to begin with December 
1, 1924. An amount equal to 3 per cent of the weekly 
Payroll is to be paid into the fund each week, one half 
the cost to be borne by the manufacturers and contractors 
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and the other half by the employes, the details of the 
agreement to be worked out later. 

Unemployment insurance is also a feature of the agree- 
ment executed in June between the Cloth Hat and Cap 
Manufacturers Association and the Joint Council of New 
York representing the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 
of North America. This fund also is to be maintained 
by weekly payments of 3 per cent of the payroll. The 
plan is to go into effect not later than September 1, 1924. 
The agreement also provides that work shall not be 
required “for any firm, member of the Association, which 
will work for or supply to any manufacturer or jobber 
during the pendency of strikes called or conducted by 
the Union against the latter firm;” and further that the 
Union “reserves the right not to permit its workers to 
perform work for any member of the Association who 
does any work for firms or who sells goods to firms 
against whom the Union has declared a strike, or who 
sends goods to such firms, its principals, agents, factors 
or jobbers during the pendency of such a strike, and the 
calling of a strike by the Union against a member of the 
Association, to enforce the right hereby reserved, shall 
not be construed as a violation of this collective agree- 
ment.” 

Still another recent agreement which provides for un- 
employment insurance is that entered into by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the Amer- 
ican Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Association. In this 
case the 3 per cent weekly fund is provided, two-thirds 
by the manufacturers and one-third by the workers. The 
significant feature of this agreement is the limitation 
put upon subcontracting. This has been a source of much 
conflict in the clothing industry in New York City due 
to the multitude of small shops and the great difficulty 
of controlling conditions within them. Under the present 
agreement no subcontracting of work is allowed to shops 
that have less than fourteen operators and a correspond- 
ing complement of workers. Each member of the Manu- 
facturers Association binds himself to furnish to the 
Union the names of manufacturers or jobbers from whom 
he receives work, all of whom must maintain contractual 
relations with the Union. 

The joint conference of operators and miners of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania representing 
coal operators in the central competitive field and the 
United Mine Workers of America reaffirmed the exist- 
ing contracts and extended their provisions both as to 
wages and conditions of work over a period of three 
years from April, 1924, to March 31, 1927. This settle- 
ment is the basis for contracts in outlying fields. 


Lasor DISPUTES 


A large number of labor disputes have occurred during 
the year but for the most part they have been accompanied 
by few serious consequences. The Anthracite strike, 
which occurred September 1, 1923, and lasted for about 
two weeks, involved 155,000 workers. When the strike 
was settled the miners went back without the check-off 
which they had demanded but having won a 10 per cent 
increase in wages and a basic eight hour day. 

A strike of the longshoremen in New York City in 
February, affecting 7,500 men, would have been exceed- 
ingly serious had it not been settled almost immediately. 
The garment workers’ strike in New York City late in 
June, which resulted in the agreement already noted was 
also of short duration. 

The strike of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers in Chicago which occurred in February and was only 
recently called off was more serious. Much bad blood 
resulted from the severe methods of the police in han- 
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dling pickets. Regular uniformed police, special police 
from the office of the State’s attorney, and private de- 
tectives, all operated under the direction of an employer. 

entences given by the injunction judge were heavy. The 
strikers were for the most part obliged to resume their 
jobs without winning their demands. 

An unusual strike was that of the printing pressmen 
of New York City, which occurred on September 18, 
1923. About 2,500 men were involved. The publication 
of daily papers was practically suspended for nearly two 
weeks. A joint issue of several of the larger papers was 
brought out daily but it was able to do little more than 
keep the public informed of the progress of negotiations. 
This was an unauthorized or “outlaw” strike and the 
head of the International Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America deliberately undertook 
to break it. The New York Union was dissolved and its 
charter revoked. A new agreement was negotiated be- 
tween the Publishers’ Association and the International 
Union which gave the men an increase of $3.00 per week 
and reduced the weekly hours for night work from 46 to 
41 and for day work from 48 to 45. Under the provisions 


furnish men to operate the presses of the Publishers’ 
Association in accord with definite stipulations that will 
guarantee full production, the highest possible efficiency, 
and peace in the industry. The head of the International 
Union acquired considerable prestige through this ener- 
getic handling of the outlaw strike and was put forward 
by a number of delegations as a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket. 


Cuitp LAsor AMENDMENT 


_The principal achievement of the year in labor legisla- 
tion was the passage by Congress of a bill proposing the 
bllowing amendment to the Federal Constitution : 

“The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be 
suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress.” 

It should be noted that this proposed amendment em- 
bodies a new principle with reference to Federal and 
State power, namely, preservation of the right of the indi- 
vidual States to legislate on a given subject while at the 
same time the provisions of State laws may be declared 
inoperative when they interfere with the enforcement of 
Federal statutes. This represents a compromise between 
the advocates of centralized Federal control and the ex- 
ponents of “States’ rights.” It admittedly calls for inter- 
pretation by the courts as involving a new constitutional 
principle. The campaign for ratification is now under 
way. Arkansas has ratified the Amendment and Georgia 
has rejected it. 


(The difficulty of assembling in the middle of the year 
the results of legislation in all the States makes it prefer- 
able to defer the publishing of such a summary until later. 
The laws enacted are for the most part of limited and 
local interest). 

Court DEcIstons 


WThere have been many court decisions during the past 
year bearing upon industrial relations and upon the 
Status, power and responsibility of labor unions. A few 
of them may be enumerated here. Certain decisions an- 
nounced as early as June, 1923, were not at hand in time 
for the review of last year. 


of the new agreement the International undertakes to © 
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On June 20, 1923, an opinion was handed down by 
the U. S. District Court in Central Metal Products Cor- 
poration v. O’Brien, et al., which was an unusual case. 
The Sheet Metal Workers Union in Cleveland sought 
by means of a strike on the City Hospital and the City 
Auditorium to compel the City of Cleveland to require 
contractors, who were erecting the hospital, to employ 
members of their union for work for which members of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners had 
been engaged. That is to say, it was a jurisdictional dis- 
pute; the sheet metal workers claiming that according to 
the decision of the National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards, the type of work in question should be done by 
their union rather than by the carpenters. This Board, 
as described in the court’s decision, is composed of mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects, the En- 
gineering Council, the Associated General Contractors of 
America, the National Association of Building Trade Em- 
ployers, and the Building Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The Court not only decided 
that the Board, as an extra-legal tribunal, cannot make 
awards which in any way affect legally the action of 
labor organizations, but found that a strike for the pur- 
pose indicated is a conspiracy. The decision will mani- 
festly be an important one if it is sustained by the Court 
of Appeals. 


In contrast with this decision in the Central Metal 
Products case is Maisel v. Signman (Supreme Court, 
New York County) a decision in which was handed 
down on June 5th of the current year. The case was 
brought by a clothing firm, formerly members of the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers Protective Associa- 
tion against the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, the latter organization having called a strike to 
compel the firm to sign a contract with them. The case 
was brought in order to set aside the contract on the 
ground that it was obtained under duress, that it violates 
the New York statute against monopolies, that it is op- 
posed to public policy, and that it lacks mutuality. The 
Court held that “under the laws of this State, as inter- 
preted by our highest court, workingmen are at liberty 
to withhold or to give their labor upon such terms as to 
them seem proper so long as they do not violate an ex- 
press contract or statute and so long as their primary 
object is not the gratification of personal malice. 

They are free to secure the furtherance of their commot. 
interests in every way which is not within the prohibi- 
tion of some statute or which does not involve the com- 
mission of illegal acts. Today it is generally rec- 
ognized in this State and in most of the other States that 
an action of a combination of workers is lawful so long 
as the combination is merely taking measures to secure 
its own legitimate advantage or economic advancement, 
although harm may incidentally result to the employer.” 

A further passage from the decision is significant as 
bearing upon clauses in the recent agreements signed in 
the garment trades of New York City, elsewhere referred 
to in this review. Plaintiffs objected to a provision in 
the contract which they had signed, as they averred under 
duress, providing that “In no event shall the employer do 
any work for or sell any goods to or have any work done 
by or purchase goods from any concern against whom the 
union has declared a strike.” On this point, the Court 
said, “The union’s right to insist upon a clause which will 
safeguard the right of one group of its members to re- 
frain from breaking the strike of another group of its 
members cannot be denied. It is an organic part of 


the general right of workers to strike for proper causes 
and to invoke the support of their fellow-workers in such 


a strike. Similarly the union has a legal right ‘to take 
the position that none of its members will work for the 
plaintiffs if some of the latter’s work is done by strike- 
Mreakers. This is an inevitable corollary of the well- 
"recognized principle that members of a union have a right 
to refuse working with non-union men, and even to strike 
for the discharge of such non-union men.” The Court 
was careful to point out that the case before it did not 
involve the question of what a labor union might do in 
the absence of an agreement but what it might do in 
view of an existing agreement. The decision made it 
clear, however, that in the opinion of the Court a strike 
to force the signing of an agreement does not constitute 
duress in the legal sense of the term. 


much importance for certain industrial populations is 
Meyer v. Nebraska (U. S. Supreme Court June 4, 1923) 
in which the Court declared that the prohibition of the 
teaching of foreign languages is a violation of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution: “No sudden emergency 
has arisen which renders knowledge by a child of some 
language other than English so clearly harmful as to 
justify its inhibition with the consequent infringement 
of rights long freely enjoyed. We are constrained to 
conclude that the statute as applied is arbitrary and with- 
out reasonable relation to any end within the competency 
of the State.” This decision was cited as authority for 
a later decision in Oregon declaring unconstitutional the 


State law against the maintenance of private or parochial 
schools. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio (La France 
Electrical Construction and Supply Company v. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 8) 
contains an important passage concerning picketing: 
What peaceable picketing is under the law in this State 

pends upon the circumstances of the case. The number 
of pickets is not conclusive, nor can any special rule be 
laid down in detail to define peaceable picketing. This 
much is established. Picketing in such numbers as to 
prevent free access to the plant of the employer or in 


itself to constitute a threat of physical force is un- 


A decision by the Supreme Court of Ontario in August, 
1923 (Toronto Electrical Commissioners v. Snider) is 
of interest in this country because of its effect on the 
well-known Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. The Court declared that the power of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation created by the Act is 
‘limited to the innocuous duty of investigating and mak- 
ig a report,” and that it cannot “put into force those 
_|drastic provisions of the Act which interfere with the 
civil and municipal rights or the rights of property of 
ay party to the dispute.” The Court held that in empow- 
tring the Board to force appearance of witnesses and 


the production of books, papers, etc., to enter buildings 
and other premises for purposes of inspection and to 
exercise certain other drastic powers, the Dominion Gov- 
tmment had exceeded its constitutional powers. 


The United States Supreme Court in Cudahy Packing 
Company of Nebraska v. Parramore held that the pro- 
gisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act would apply 

the case of fatal accident to a workman on his way 
work if he was approaching his working place by the 
‘|only road which offered access to his employer’s piant. 


In contrast with the decision quoted above with respect 
0 picketing is that in the State v. Personett (Supreme 


A decision only indirectly affecting industry but having 
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Court of Kansas). The Court affirmed a conviction for 
picketing in violation of the Industrial Court Act of 
the State of Kansas. The significance of the decision 
lies in the fact that no picketing was charged in the ordi- 
nary sense. The Court said, “It is clear from the evi- 
dence in this case that appellant and his two companions 
were putting in some time that afternoon calling on in- 
fluential members of the Carmen’s Union who had not 
gone out on the strike and endeavoring to induce them to 
quit work and join the strikers; and it would seem to 
be just as offensive, and possibly more effective to hunt 
them up on the street or at their homes as it would be 
to stand in line on their approach to the shops and observe 
them or talk with them. Furthermore, the evidence in 
this case might be construed as intimidating and threaten- 
ing.” The determination of the Court to uphold the law 
is evident from its comment on the above act: “Neither 
does it attempt to prevent one from quitting his employ- 
ment if he desires to do so, but on the other hand, it con- 
templates that the man who wants to work shall be per- 
mitted to do so, and that he shall not be conspired against, 
intimidated, or interfered with in any way. It is espe- 
cially provided in the act that its provisions shall be liber- 
ally interpreted for the purpose of promoting its object.” 


Sharply contrasting theories upon which court decisions 
are based are disclosed by comparison of Ex parte Camp- 
bell (District Court of Appeals, California) with Hop- 
kins v. Industrial Workers of the World (Supreme Court 
of Kansas). The former decision nullified a city ordi- 
nance passed in Eureka, California, making it unlawful 
to print, circulate or have in one’s possession any printed 
matter advocating or explaining the principles of the 
I. W. W. The Court disclaimed judicial knowledge of 
the doctrines of the I. W. W., but referred to a pre- 
vious review of its principles as follows: “. . . while 
it is true that those principles disclosed that said organ- 
ization and the members thereof entertained and stood 
for a paradoxical and singularly drastic notion of what 
a system for the government of the peoples of the earth 
should be—a notion which there is every reason to believe 
is far beyond any hope of practical attainment—we can- 
not say that the mere teaching or advocacy of that system 
is beyond the pale of the constitutional right of any 
citizen guaranteed to all citizens or organization of citi- 
zens to advocate any change in our system of govern- 
ment or any principles antagonistic to our present system 
of government by peaceable methods.” 

The Kansas court on the other hand upheld a sweep- 
ing injunction against the members of the I. W. W. speci- 
fying practically all regular activities of that organization 
in addition to many which may or may not have been 
carried on by it. The economic background of the Court’s 
decision is illustrated by the following: “Kansas ranks 
fourth among the States of the Union in the production 
of petroleum. The yearly value usually exceeds the 
value of the gold produced in the entire United States, 
including Alaska. In the year in which the action was 
commenced, the value was $115,000,000. Kansas produces 
more wheat than any other State in the Union, and from 
one-sixth to one-fifth of all the wheat raised in the United 
States. The total production for the 5-year period ending 
with 1921 was 591,000,000 bushels, North Dakota rank- 
ing second with 364,000,000 bushels. In the year 1920, 
Kansas produced 140,842,000 bushels of wheat. These 
statistics are given to show why misguided and miscreant 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World, with 
a member of the general executive board among them, 
swarmed into Kansas just before the wheat harvest of 
1920. If successful in their efforts they could paralyze 


two essential industries, not only of the State, but of the 
Nation, while the Country was still suffering from the 
effects of the disastrous strikes of 1919 and 1920. The 
#Ation was one to enjoin them from execution of their 
hefarious designs.” 


During the present summer the Supreme Judiciary 
Commission of Massachusetts has handed down a deci- 
sion (Commonwealth v. Boston Transcript Co.) which 
invalidates the provisions of the Minimum Wage Act 
of Massachusetts requiring newspapers to publish the 
findings of the Minimum Wage Commission. The Massa- 
chusetts Minimum Wage Act gave the commission no 
mandatory power except with respect to the publication 
of its findings. This provision is now declared uncon- 
stitutional. 


The effort of the Industrial Association of San Fran- 
cisco to enforce what it designated as the “American 
plan” in the local building industry reached the Federal 
Court in November 1923 on the ground of interference 
with interstate commerce in violation of the Sherman 
Act (U. S. v. Industrial Association). The United States 
brought action against the defendants, about 40 in number, 
among them the Builders Exchange and the Industrial 
Association together with corporations, individuals and 
partnerships belonging to each. A system had been estab- 
[lished under which no one could purchase building mate- 
tials covered by the system without a permit from the 
Builders Exchange and this permit could be obtained only 
on a pledge to run the job on the American plan. The 
plan contemplated the employment of union and non-union 
men in equal proportions with a non-union foreman on 
each job. The Court said: “However little intended to 
interfere with interstate commerce, as claimed by the 

fendants, the result of their concerted action is such 

interference therewith as under the Sherman Act can 
not be tolerated.” 


The U. S. Supreme Court in March of the present 
year affirmed the constitutionality of the New York State 
law limiting the hours of women in restaurants in cities 
of the first and second class to 54 per week and prohibit- 
ing their employment between 10 P. M. and 6 A. M. 
(Radice v. People of the State of New York). Mr. 
Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of the court 
saying regarding the contention that the law interfered 
with the liberty of two adult persons to contract, that 
“the answer of the State is that night work of the kind 
quoted, so injuriously affects the physical condition of 
women, and so threatens to impair their peculiar and 
natural functions, and so exposes them to the dangers 
and menaces incident to night life in large cities, that a 
statute prohibiting such work falls within the police power 
of the State to prohibit and preserve the public health 
and welfare.” 


RAILROAD LABor Boarp ACTIVITIES 


The Chairman of the Railroad Labor Board issued a 
statement on November 30, 1923, summarizing the work 
| of the Railroad Labor Board from April, 1920, to No- 
. | vember, 1923. Upon formal investigation the Board had 
Gp and declared that 25 of the 201 Class 1 carriers 

fave violated one or more decisions of the Board. The 
majority of these violations resulted from the action of 
the carriers in entering into contracts with outside cor- 
Porations or individuals for the performance of work 
ordinarily done by certain classes of the railway employes. 
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It is pointed out that after the Board decided that such 
contracts could not operate to change arbitrarily the estab- 
lished rules and wages of the employes all but a few of 
the carriers implicated withdrew from their objectionable 
contract. Some other carriers have been charged with 
violations but the Board had not yet investigated and 
passed upon such charges. “Violations of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920, or the decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board by the employes have been infrequent. In fact, 
there is only one way in which the employes can violate 
the Act or the Board’s decisions, and that is by the drastic 
method of the strike. . . . The only case in which the 
employes have violated the Transportation Act, 1920, in 
a direct and absolute manner was in the recent strike of 
the engineers and firemen on the Virginia Railway. In 
this case they ignored the imperative provisions of the 
Act by failing to first submit their grievances to the Board 
before striking. They did, however, appear and present 
their side of the controversy when the Board had assumed 
jurisdiction and cited them and the carrier. . . . In 
the case of the shop strike July 1, 1922, the shopmen 
did not by striking violate the Transportation Act. They 
went through all the procedure commanded by the law 
up to a final decision of the Board and then exercised 
their lawful right to decline to accept the Board’s deci- 
sion. Their act was as lawful as that of any carrier that 
violated a final decision of the Board.” 


The Board in March of the present year handed down 
a decision in the Railway Employes Department, A. F. 
of L. v. Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway, 
holding that to make non-membership in a trade union 
a condition of employment violates the Transportation 
Act. 


Unitep STATES CoAL COMMISSION REPORTS 


The United States Coal Commission which rendered a 
preliminary report on January 15, 1923, on July 15, 1923, 
issued its report on the Anthracite Industry, which was 
followed by reports on: Earnings of Anthracite Miners, 
Labor Relations in the Anthracite Industry, Cost of Pro- 
duction of Anthracite, Revision of Wage Structure, and 
Investment and Profits in the Anthracite Industry. The 
following September and October the reports on the Bitu- 
minous Industry were released: Civil Liberties, Effect of 
Irregular Operation on the Unit Cost of Production, 
Labor Relations, Relief from Irregular Operation and 
Overdevelopment, Safety in Bituminous Coal Mining, 
Waste of Coal, Earnings, Wage Rates, Labor Turnover, 
Description of Mining Population, Costs of Living, Living 
Conditions, Engineering and Management, Wholesale and 
Retail Coal Trade, Storage and Fuel Economy, Purchase 
of Coal on Contracts, Cost of Production, and Investment 
and Profits in the Bituminous Industry. 


Workers’ EpucaTIon 


The Workers’ Education Movement has gained prestige 
and has become an important element in the training of 
labor leaders as well as in the general education of the 
rank and file of the labor movement. The scope of work- 
ers’ education is indicated by the curriculum for the past 
year of the Workers’ University conducted in Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York, which included the 
following subjects: Foundations of Modern Civilization, 
Political and Social Institutions, American Labor in 
Modern Civilization, Economic and Social Developments 
in Europe, The Economic Basis of Government, Economic 


=. 


Basis of Modern Civilization, The Industrial Development 
of Modern Society, Social and Political History of the 
United States, Economic and Labor Problems, Social 
\Brces in Contemporary Literature, Applied Psychology, 
social Psychology, Public Speaking; also special courses 
for union officials, Office Management and Office Ac- 
counting, and the Financial System of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

It seems clear that two ideals are struggling for realiza- 
tion in the movement. One was expressed by the com- 
mittee on publicity and organization of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau in its 1923 report: “Workers must 
no more permit the education of their people to get 
beyond their control then they would permit their union 
to get beyond their control education of the 
worker, for the worker, and under the complete control 
of the workers with a view of developing leaders and 
workers who thoroughly understand the basic principles of 
civic, social, and industrial cooperation.” Elaborating this 
principle, John P. Frey, who represented the American 
Federation of Labor on this committee, said: “What we 
are trying to accomplish is that the workers of themselves 
and by themselves shall determine what particular fields of 
knowledge it is necessary for them to understand, and shall 
then provide the ways and means by which that knowledge 
shall be given.” On the other hand, Spencer Miller, secre- 
tary of the Workers’ Education Bureau, addressing the 
American Federation of Labor Committee in October, 
1923, said: “It is sometimes asked, ‘Why Workers’ Edu- 
cation?’ By others it is asserted that the interest of work- 
ers in education tends to narrow the concept of education 
to special and particular ends. If I understand the pur- 
poses that underlie this movement and the educational as- 
pirations of working people, they want nothing less than 
the finest and fullest and most inclusive education. They 
believe in the democratization and extension of culture, in 
cation for all.” 

It remains to be seen whether workers’ education is to 
be a broad cultural and socializing influence or chiefly a 
device for the furtherance of working class aims. 


SOME INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS* 
ACCIDENTS 


An unusual number of serious mining accidents have 
ocurred in the last two years. Mining is not, however, 
the most dangerous employment. The following table 
gives the estimated number of fatal accidents occurring 
amnually in the United States in extra hazardous occupa- 
tions, 


Fatality Rate 


Number of | Number of 


er 1,000 

Industry fatalities employes 300-day workers 
Electric light and power.... 160 31,366 5.73 
Lumbermen, woodchoppers, 
etc. 903 205,315 
Policemen, sheriffs, etc..... 116,621 
Coal mining 780,837 
Water (all occupations ex- 

cept longshoremen) 96,067 
Metal mining 151,792 


*From American Labor Year Book, 1024. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 
IN New York State Factories, 1923 


Industry 

Metals, machinery and conveyances 
Pig iron and rolling mills 
Boat and ship building 

Wood manufactures 

Furs, leather and rubber goods 
Boots and shoes 

Paper 

Printing and paper goods 

Wool manufactures 

Cotton goods 

Men’s clothing 

Meat and dairy products 

Water, light and power 


All Industries 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 


IN ILtrnots, 1923 
Industry 
Metals, machinery and conveyances 
Wood products 
Furs and leather goods 
Printing and paper goods 
Textiles 
Clothing, millinery and laundering 
All manufacturing industries 
Public utilities 


CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS OF BUILDING TRADES UNION 
DaiLy WAGE RATES AND AGREED BONUSES, 
New York City, 1923 


Bricklayers 
Bricklayers’ laborers 
Carpenters 

Cement masons 


Portable engineers 
Plumbers 
Plasterers 


RaAILRoAD Employes’ AVERAGE DaAILy WAGE RATEs, 


Group Daily Rate 
Clerical and station 
Maintenance of way 
Shop employes 
Telegraphers, etc. 
Engine service 
Train service 
Stationary engineers, etc. ...... 
Signal department 
Marine department 


RAILROAD EMPLOYES BY WAGE Groups, 1923 


Average Daily Wage Rate 
Under $3.00 
$3.00 to $3.99 
4.00 


.00 
-00 
.00 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


$30.37 
35.16 
33.87 
= 27.12 
24.68 
24.42 
28.46 
32.34 
25.34 
22.26 
25.76 
30.10 
33.37 
| 
| 
Cement and concrete laborers............... 7.20 
Pigsterers’ 
Number 
5 


